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Christmas greetings 

At this holy season the editors of this Review and 
the entire staff of America Press always feel particu- 
larly close to our readers. We try all year, of course, 
to think of our subscribers as men and women whose 
immortal souls and even mortal bodies Christ Our 
Lord came to save. Inevitably, however, in our voca- 
tion as Catholic journalists, we have also to think of 
them as employers and employes, farmers and labor- 
ing people, religious, priests, lawyers, doctors, students, 
veterans, executives, salesmen, office-workers, parents 
and housewives. We must think of them as “inter- 
nationalist” or “isolationist,”; “conservative” or “pro- 
gressive.” We must evaluate contemporary political 
and social attitudes in terms of Christian social teach- 
ing. Nor do we pretend that the opinions of Cath- 
olics on public issues become irrelevant at this holy 
season. What we focus on at Christmas, however, 
is the bond of Christ’s grace and love uniting us all 
as members of one spiritual family. We pray that our 
readers and their dear ones may rejoice with the 
Babe of Bethlehem, His Immaculate Mother and St. 
Joseph. May the Christ Child console those in trouble, 
lighten the burdens of the heavily laden and beckon 
all to an ever closer union with Him who is, for every 
child of Adam, “the way, the truth and the life.” 
This is our Christmas prayer for our readers—now 
and through the entire New Year. 


Showdown with France on EDC 

Secretary Dulles’ grave warning to France on Dec. 
14 came as a surprise. At a press conference attended 
by 250 correspondents, he summarized what he had 
said in his half-hour address to the session of the 
foreign, defense and finance ministers of our 13 Nato 
partners. The phrase that packed the punch was his 
admonition (obviously to France ) that if the European 
Defense Community treaty is not carried through, the 
failure would force upon the United States an “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of its foreign policies.” Exactly two 
weeks earlier he had rebuffed Senator McCarthy for 
demanding that our allies knuckle under to policies 
we want. The Secretary was undoubtedly under con- 
siderable political compulsion to hasten French ratifi- 
cation of EDC, as is clear once one reflects on the 
background. . .. The initiative toward setting up Nato 
really arose in Europe. In 1949 we gladly forwarded 
a shift in policy which transformed the Marshall Plan 
economic integration into a collective-security military 
alliance, Then we came out with the proposition that 
German troops had somehow. to be joined to the Nato 
system to make it effectivefF rance, frightened by this 
prospect of a rearmed Germany, countered by propos- 
ing that German forces be integrated into a European 
army under a European Defense Community) We ap- 
proved this method of adding German raanpower to 
Europe’s defense system and of forestalling a renewal 
of Franco-German strife. Our European-defense policy 
has therefore been consistently predicated on ratifica- 
tion of EDC. 
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... the Richards amendment 

What now makes early French approval of its own 
three-year-old EDC proposal imperative is this: in our 
present military-aid legislation Congress provided, 
under the Ri n h e 
aid allocated to the six EDC countries in the present 
fiscal year had to go directly to the defense.community 
itself, not to the separate member-countries. So if the 
community fails to come into existence by the time 
the first half of the aid has been delivered, U. S. aid 
will automatically stop. Since Mr, Dulles—cannot 
change. the—law,—he_is trying to change the French. 
Should he fail, Europe will still have been greatly 
strengthened by ERP and Nato. But our next steps— 
possibly including direct military negotiations with 
West Germany—might prove very awkward. The Nato 
treaty, of course, will remain in effect, and we shall 
carry out our commitments to keep the French forces 
in Indo-China supplied, provided the French continue 
their military operations there. U. S. troops will re- 
main in Europe. When French pique subsides, they 
may well ratify their own plan, for the reasons which 
first prompted them to devise it. Mr. Dulles must have 
hoped that this would be the result of his straight talk. 
In any case, he had very little choice. Had he failed to 
put the French on notice and risked begging Congress 
to revise the Richards amendment, the Secretary could 
have been charged with being accessory to French in- 
action. Having spoken out, he can confront Congress 
with a clear record of having done his best to win 
French compliance with its military-aid legislation. 





Ferment in German socialism 

Put down Germany as another Western European 
country where the Socialist party is in process of 
dumping Marxism for something resembling the less 
dogmatic credo of the British Labor party. Party 
leaders are fairly well agreed that the old 1931 state- 
ment of beliefs, which was strongly Marxist in tone, 
is no longer valid, and that the chief business of the 
1954 national convention must be to draw up a fresh 
program. Toward this end, we read in the Nov. 26 
number of the German Federal Government's informa- 
tion Bulletin, a “process of revaluation” has started, 
and while details of the “new look” are not yet clear, 
the trend of the talk is clearly away from Marxism. Ac- 
cording to a Bonn dispatch to the New York Times on 
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Nov. 30, one of the party’s foremost theoreticians, Prof. 
Carlo Schmid, said over the radio recently that Ger- 
man Socialists have abandoned the concept of a 
single “working class” and wish now to represent 
other groups as well. He specifically mentioned farmers 
and middle-class people. Dr. Schmid claimed that 
German Socialists no longer demand state ownership 
of all the means of production but will settle for the 
nationalization of three basic industries—coal, iron and 
steel. They would prefer that these be administered 
not by the Government but by independent public 
corporations, after the British model. Still more strik- 
ing were Dr. Schmid’s remarks on private property. 
Every citizen should have enough property, he said, 
“to enable him to say ‘no’ even to someone on whom 
he is economically dependent.” Catholics will note 
especially the professor’s remark that for “patronizing 
indifference” toward religion German Socialists have 
substituted “respect.” 


Collapse at Panmunjom 

When on Dec. 12 U. S. Special Envoy Arthur Dean 
stomped out of the Panmunjom negotiations designed 
to pave the way for a post-truce political conference 
on Korea, he probably dashed all hopes that such a 
conference would ever be held. Not that Mr. Dean is 
to be blamed for his precipitate action. The way the 
meetings have been going a U. S. walkout has been 
almost a foreordained conclusion. Even if the Reds 
withdraw their charge that the United States had con- 


nived with Syngman Rhee in the release of 27,000 anti- . 


Communist PW’s last June, there is little chance of 
ever reaching agreement at Panmunjom. Ever since 
the sessions began on October 26 the negotiators have 
been hopelessly deadlocked on an issue involving 
Russia’s status at the forthcoming conference. The 
Reds have been pressing for inclusion of the Soviet 
Union as a “neutral.” By agreeing to such a proposal 
the UN would be equivalently absolving the Soviets 
from any responsibility for the Korean war, which 
would amount to a tremendous propaganda victory 
for communism in Asia. Seated as a “neutral” observer 
at the political conference, Russia could mastermind 
Communist moves, have a sounding board and at the 
same time evade any commitments, since agreements 
would be binding only on the belligerents. Thus, Rus- 
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sia could pose as an author of the peace settlemey fing 


and at the same time be free of any responsibility fq 
the future security of Korea. A political settlemen 
under such conditions would be ludicrous. It woul 
be far better to bear with the problem of a divided 
Korea as we have with that of a divided Germany, 


Surplus food and famine 

When America’s well-fed families sit down to their 
bountiful Christmas dinners they should lay an exty 
plate for the hungry of the world who press thei 
emaciated faces hopefully against the window pane; 


of our comparatively well-provided houses. For the | 
stark fact is that half the world’s population lives op | 


ten per cent of the world’s income. The plight of the 
world’s undernourished in the face of huge food sur. 
pluses in Canada and the United States occupied fo 
the greater part of this month the attention of world 
food experts met in Rome under the aegis of the UN; 
Food and Agricultural Organization. One proposal for 
meeting famine out of surpluses came from the dis. 
cussions. This was to build up an emergency grain 


reserve, upon which the famine-stricken could draw | 


at such prices as they might be able to pay. American 
and British delegates were reported to have slammed 
the door on the idea, alleging that such stockpiling 
might result in less aid than is provided normally in 
response to special appeals made when disaster strikes, 
Other delegates must be excused if they felt there was 
more to the objection than meets the eye. For it would 
surely seem desirable, as Brazil’s Josue de Castro 
argued, to plan ahead for famine, which can strike so 
suddenly with the advent of drought or pestilence. 
One food stock-piling proposal attracting official U. S. 
attention is to transfer our surpluses to Europe for 
future defense needs. However meritorious, this pro- 
posal (like that to earmark more foreign-aid dollars 
for buying U. S. food surpluses) focuses too narrowly 
on solving our surplus problem. It elbows out consid- 
erations of charity which must continue to prompt a 
generous giving from our abundance. 


Learning about “anti-Americanism” 

It irks us Americans to think that Europeans don't 
like us. We feel that anyone in his right mind ought 
to like us, or at least understand us. We have no cards 
up our sleeves. We speak right out and tell people 
where we stand. And after all, aren’t we the most 
“normal” people in the world? Those who mistrust us 
must be “queer,” especially since we've given them 
money and food. Often we settle the whole question 
quite to our satisfaction by just “not liking them back.’ 
Last month here in New York a group called the 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom did some- 
thing positive about anti-Americanism in Europe. It 
ran an all-day dialog at the Waldorf between intellec- 
tuals from both sides of the water. The main questions 
were: What is at the root of anti-Americanism it 
Europe? How can we break it down? Can we pod 
our cultural resources with Europeans without crush- 
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ing our diversities, without seeming to impose some 
kind of compulsory pattern of conformity? The British 
critic, V. S. Pritchett, said: “You've got it coming to 
you.” Britain was hated when she was an imperial 
power. Now that Britain is out of business, it is Amer- 
turn. Asked where America’s India is, Pritchett 


Your great wealth is an act of violence toward 
less wealth. When an American top sergeant sta- 
tioned in England gets as much as a British colo- 
nel, it doesn’t corrupt the sergeant but it corrupts 
the British colonel. Culturally, you are at the be- 
ginning, we are at the end, and it repels us when 
your culture begins to take and overtake some of 


ours. 


: It was good talk. There should be more of it. If Euro- 


peans refuse to love us, at least we should know why. 
If we cannot eliminate ill-feeling, we may reduce it. 


Loyalty to employers 

In a decision handed down Dec. 8 the U. S. Supreme 
Court decided that workers owe some degree of loyalty 
to the boss and, inferentially, to the product they help 
to produce. Just how much loyalty they owe is another 


_ question. Some day the court may be asked to decide 


that, too. This judicial excursion into an unexplored 
comer of industrial relations was prompted by a dis- 
agreeable case originating several years ago in Char- 
lotte, N. C. During a strike against television station 
WBTV, ten members of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (AFL) issued a leaflet which 
criticized the quality of the station’s programs and 


; ' accused the owner of treating the good people of 
or pestilence, | 


Charlotte as a second-class audience. This was too 
much for the boss. He fired the ten critics and, at the 
conclusion of the strike, refused to rehire them. On 
the ground that the discharges were “for cause,” NLRB 
decided not to interfere. It was this decision which the 
court, by a 6-to-3 vote, upheld. Wrote Justice Harold 
Burton for the majority: “There is no more elemental 
cause for discharge of an employe than disloyalty to 
his employer.” While this decision seems to us morally, 
as well as legally, sound, it may possibly give rise to 
some nettlesome problems. On Dec. 9, for instance, 
NLRB charged the Studebaker Corporation with an 
unfair labor practice. At the behest of Local 5 of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) the company allegedly 
fired fifteen workers for refusing to buy Studebaker 
cars. Eventually the court may be asked to decide 
whether or not in this instance the loyalty of the union 
to the employer’s product was excessive. In the Stude- 
baker case, as in the Charlotte affair, a little horse 
sense on both sides would have avoided legalities 
which may further complicate union-employer rela- 
tions, 


Boom in credit unions 

Six million Americans and more now subscribe to 
the credit-union philosophy of cooperation and freely 
contributed services. That striking fact emerges from 


a report on the progress of credit unions in the Novem- 
ber Social Security Bulletin. Last year 12,000 credit 
unions managed $1.5 billion assets and loaned just a 
shade under $1 billion to their members. But low-cost 
loans weren't the only attraction they had to offer. At 
years end they mailed their members dividend no- 
tices for $35 million and were still able to provide $1.5 
billion of free insurance. This was encouraging news 
to the self-sacrificing missionaries of the movement. 
Even more heartening was the fact that credit-union 
growth, far from losing momentum, seems to be mak- 
ing greater gains than in the past. Membership in 
State-chartered unions shot up 11 per cent between 
1951 and 1952. Assets jumped 23 per cent. Increased 
assets led to a fat 27-per-cent increase in loans. Gains 
similar to these were also registered by Federal- 
chartered credit unions. What’s behind this impres- 
sive growth? One factor is the drawing power of low- 
interest loans. Another, more recently, is the appeal of 
the insurance bonus. Moreover, CUNA (Credit Union 
National Association) recently decided to do a better 
advertising job. Assists in this campaign have come 
from enthusiastic business supporters like Kraft Foods, 
which advertises that it “regards the credit union as 
its most valuable employe activity.” Most important 
of all is the crusading spirit of the selfless men and 
women who believe that credit unions are good for 
America. 


Prayers for the Church of Silence 


The day of prayer for our persecuted brethren set 
by the bishops for Sunday, Dec 27 has more appropri- 
ateness and urgency this year than ever before. This 
is the third time that American Catholics are called 
upon to manifest in this way their complete solidarity 
with the millions of our fellow-Christians now bearing 
witness to the faith behind the Iron Curtain. The pres- 
sure upon the Church has only become more intense 
in the past twelve months, especially in Poland. Under 
the present circumstances Christians in the free world 
are unable to do what our forebears of old did for the 
martyrs. We cannot visit them in prison or bring to 
them the consolations of the sacraments. We cannot 
be present at their trials or bring the encouragement 
of our words. The martyrdom of the modern saints 
does not resemble the triumphs of a Polycarp or of an 
Agnes. It is rather a secret interior struggle, more like 
Gethsemane, where Christ felt abandoned by men. 
Even in the free world the modern martyrs are some- 
times denied credit for their loyalty to their sacred 
duties. There are two things that we can yet do. We 
can carry the story of these heroes of the faith to our 
fellow-citizens, not all of whom have as yet fully 
realized the grandeur of this drama. And, like the 
Christians of old, we can unite among ourselves to 
pray unceasingly for the ultimate victory of those pre- 
lates and lay men and women who through no fault 
of their own, but perhaps through ours in part, are 
now enduring a “white martyrdom” at the hands of the 
sworn enemies of Christ. 
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To pick up where I left off last week, speaking of 
the President’s attempt to recapture the initiative in 
legislation, I mention the momentous and indeed un- 
precedented event of the week in which I write these 
lines. On December 16-18 Mr. Eisenhower is calling 
to conferences at the White House all of his party’s 
leaders in Congress, along with most of his Cabinet. 
They will work out a legislative program for 1954. 

It is not yet clear how much news will come out of 
these conferences, though (given the nature of Con- 
gressmen ) there will undoubtedly be the usual num- 
ber of “leaks,” more or less authorized. This much is 
certain: the agenda will be the legislative proposals 
the President will make. 

Last session he called in practically all Senators 
and Representatives for breakfasts or luncheons, at 
which it seems his guests did the talking and the 
President listened. This time it seems he will do the 
talking and they will listen. One is irresistibly re- 
minded of staff meetings the General held in North 
Africa, Great Britain and France during World War II. 

The novel experiment in Washington is obviously a 
risky venture. The President’s audience will be the 
heads of congressional committees who achieved their 
eminence partly, perhaps, by merit, but mostly by 
mere seniority. They are known to be mostly all Taft- 
men—even his own Majority Leader, Senator Know- 
land, who would probably be President now if Senator 
Taft had been elected. In the published list of those 
invited, “Eisenhower Republicans” are conspicuously 
absent, by the nature of things in the President’s party. 

The legislative program which the President, or 
rather his Cabinet, will present to this motley gather- 
ing is fairly well known. Secretary Humphrey will 
argue against a balanced budget (strange to say) and 
will probably ask for more, though different, taxes. 
Secretary Hobby will ask for wider coverage on social 
insurance, but a retention of present taxes. Secretary 
Mitchell will propose a modified Taft-Hartley re- 
vision. The State Department will ask for a lower 
tariff and retention of the reciprocal-trade agreements. 
The President will probably ask for amendments to 
our new immigration law. 

All this, and a lot more, is much to ask of a Con- 
gress facing November elections, for foreign aid and 
immense defense appropriations are taken for granted. 
It must also be remembered that the President is not 
running for re-election, but that all Representatives 
and 85 Senators are. Their constituencies will not 
necessarily judge them on their loyalty to their party. 
It will not be a party election, as in 1952 and 1956, 
but for the most part personal elections. That makes a 
big difference for Congress. WiLFrD Parsons 
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The Diocese of Dallas, Texas, will henceforth be 
known as the Diocese of Dallas-Fort Worth, accord. 
ing to a Vatican decree released in Dallas Dec. 19 
The diocese comprises an area of 50,000 square mile; 
in northeast Texas. The city of Dallas has a popuk. 
tion of 434,000; Fort Worth has 278,000. St. Patrick; 
church in the latter city is elevated to a co-cathedral 
and Bishop Joseph Patrick Lynch is given the right 
to establish an episcopal residence in Fort Worth if 
he so wishes. The decree was issued in view of the 
rapid growth of the Church in Fort Worth and in order 
to promote more unified administration of the diocese, 
p> The Lourdes Bureau in Boston, conducted by the 
Marist Fathers, has drawn attention to a directive js. 
sued May 31, 1951 by Most Rev. Pierre-Marie Théas, 
Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, which stated that 
“commercializing water from the Grotto of Lourdes 
is a scandal that must cease.” The bishop forbade the 
sale of “soaps or sweets made with or containing water 
from the grotto . . . medals, rosaries or other objects, 
whether religious or not.” 

B® The University of Detroit Center for Human Rela- 
tions, in cooperation with the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Men and the Catholic Lawyers Society, is 
presenting a Catholic Issues Forum weekly from Jan. 
13 to Feb. 24. Registrants will receive advance topic 
outlines by mail in order to encourage maximum audi- 
ence participation in the conferences. These will dis- 
cuss the relation of both Church and State to the 
family, education, democracy, medicine, economic pro- 
duction, the sciences and mass communication. The 
series is under the general direction of Dr. Tibor Payzs 
of the university faculty. 

p> In connection with the Marian Year, Dr. Rudolph 
E. Morris of the Sociology Department of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee 8, Wis., will conduct a tour of 
European countries, June 29-Aug. 16, 1954, to study 
the political and social problems of European Catholi- 
cism. Countries to be visited are Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, Belgium and Holland. The tour will in- 
clude an audience with the Holy Father and a visit to 
Lourdes. It is open to students and alumni of any U.S. 
college, to seminarians, priests and sisters. 

p> The second, completely new, edition of Guidepost, 
a very attractive booklet giving information on % 
religious communities of men in the U. S., plus the 
diocesan clergy, is now available gratis. A large page, 
with an illustration of the garb worn, is devoted to 
each. Subtitled, “A Religious Vocation Manual for 
Young Men,” Guidepost was compiled by the Catholic 
University Conference of Clerics and Religious of the 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade. Send seven cents 
in postage to Clerical Conference, Box 182, Catholic 
University, Washington 17, D. C. C.K. 
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Gifts at Christmas 


For the ancient Greeks history was a cycle. They 
thought that time moved like a great wheel, in gear 
with the ineluctable circling of the planets. To the 
Creeks, the story of men and things had no absolute 
starting point nor final outcome. 

As Christians, we know otherwise. For us God is 
Alpha and Omega, the Creator and the Final End of 
history. Time moves, not in a cycle, but in a straight 
line—as straight as man’s free will allows it to go— 
toward an ultimate reckoning and an eternal rendez- 
yous with God. The only cycle that remains is the 
yearly cycle of the liturgy with its familiar feasts. 

This week the liturgical cycle comes round again 
to Christmas. “So hallowed and so gracious is the 
time.” There are so many joyous things to remember, 
to share and to experience all over again. Once again 
we thrill to the Christmas joy of children, whose shin- 
ing eyes can almost light a darkened room. Once again 
there is the joy of giving, of sacrificing, of being with 
our loved ones. But whether or not we share again this 
year in the happiness of human families, we can all 
relive the joy of the Family that huddled in a Bethle- 
hem cave one night when the angels sang. If we share 
their joy, all will be well with us. 

Again the year comes full circle to the crib where 
the Infant God is asleep. His Mother and St. Joseph 
kneel beside Him. Again the soft breath of the animals 
warms the cold straw. The awestruck shepherds come 
again over the hills to Bethlehem. Again we kneel 
beside them and hear the angels singing the Good 
News. It is all just as it ought to be—familiar as a 
friend’s smile or the smooth touch of worn beads in 
our pockets. It is Christmas again. He has fulfilled 
the longing of Advent. He has come. 

We trust that in a day or so, when we return to the 
crib, the Kings from the East shall have taken their 
usual places next to the shepherds. We hope that noth- 
ing causes them to lose their way. In other years they 
always came bringing gold, frankincense, myrrh. 

This year we have heard strange tales. It seems that 
we do not know whether the Kings will come. For it 
is said that in the: East they have seen a new star, a 
hydrogen star, one with a brilliance and a potency 
quite unusual in stars. We have also heard that if the 
Eastern Kings journey this year to the West, they will 
bring new gifts, strange gifts—the ore of uranium, it is 
said. At an appointed place they are to meet with 
other Western Kings who will also come bearing simi- 
lar strange offerings. 

We hope that the Kings of East and West may travel 
safely to the meeting place. We hear that the hydrogen 
star is bright, but the way is long and the gifts of 
uranium must be heavy. 

Yes, we kneel again by the familiar crib, but this un- 
familiar star shines over us. We hope that the Kings 
will come. It will be good to see them here where they 
ought to be. Our hearts will be glad when they put 
down their gifts at the feet of the Prince of Peace. 





EDITORIALS 











“A rallying point’ 

“Even a very strong military posture,” declared Gen. 
George A. Marshall in his Nobel Peace Prize address 
in Oslo, “is too narrow a base on which to build a de- 
pendable, long-enduring peace.” Perhaps this observa- 
tion, though coming from a professional soldier, is not 
too surprising from the lips of General Marshall. He 
had been selected for the peace award, it seems, be- 
cause of his role in originating the Marshall Plan of 
economic assistance to European recovery. 

The General recognizes, of course, that programs of 
economic assistance to those areas where people are 
rebelling against “subnormal conditions” of life are 
of “basic importance” in the struggle for world peace. 
He very properly urges the prosperous democracies 
to “better the lot of the poorer” peoples—not merely as 
a bait to win them from communism, but, through 
“wisdom and magnanimity” on our part, as a way to 
“guide these yearnings of the poor to a richer and 
better life through democracy.” 

The remarkable thing about the General’s agenda 
for the long-range pacification of mankind is that he 
perceives the insufficiency of even a combination of 
military and economic programs. “Material assistance 
alone,” he warned, “is not sufficient”: 

The most important thing for the world today, 
in my opinion, is a spiritual regeneration which 
would establish a feeling of good faith among men 
generally. Discouraged people are in sore need of 
the inspiration of great principles. 

We have italicized that sentence because the thought 
it embodies is one that badly wants underscoring in 
today’s crisis. 

Will democratic leadership provide “the rallying 
point against intolerance, against distrust, against that 
fatal insecurity that leads to war”? That is the question 
of the hour. At Oslo on December 12 General Marshall 
spoke his hope that the democracies would raise such 
a “rallying point.” 

Up to now, we fear, the leaders of the free world, in- 
cluding the United States, have badly failed to match 
the dynamics of Marxism in offering a “rallying point,” 
not only to the so far uncommitted masses of Asia 
and the Middle East, but even to the farmers and 
peasants of countries like Italy and France. Western 
statesmanship, especially in representative assemblies, 
seems to lack the “wisdom and magnanimity” required 
to give to the “little people” solid proof of sincere in- 
terest in their well-being. 

For example, when Congress last year voted aid to 
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India’s famine-stricken millions, it did so only after 
haggling over a political quid pro quo. And what im- 
pression has the American Congress all through 1953 
given to the “little people” everywhere? That of in- 
tense preoccupation with creating the foundations of a 
durable peace all over the world? Or that of a narrow 
preoccupation with balancing the budget and reducing 
taxes? The answer is obvious. 

What creates misgivings, even among many Ameri- 
cans, about congressional investigations of communism 
is the short-sighted view most of the probers take of 
the way to defeat communism as a world movement. 
It cannot, unhappily, be defeated at Ft. Monmouth or 
Ellis Island. Nor will it be defeated in free Asia and 
the Middle East by Congressmen who channel all their 
energies into trying to find out how we came to “lose” 
China. 

None of this, surely, offers anything like a “rallying 
point.” What we need is a better balanced, a wiser 
and more magnanimous attitude to start with, a will- 
ingness to prove, in ways that hurt, that we honestly 
regard men everywhere as our equals. It hardly needs 
to be said that we cannot make this start so long as 
we delay treating all our fellow-Americans of what- 
ever race or color with the dignity becoming God's 
human creatures. 

In his message accepting the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, Sir Winston Churchill declared: “Well may we 
humble ourselves, and seek for guidance and mercy.” 
At this holy season of Christmas let us all pray for 


the grace to face the tasks of peace-building with the . 


courage, the unselfishness and the generosity they 
demand. Only then will these tasks lend themselves 
to gradual, long-range control. 


Vice President returns 


If the Eisenhower Administration fails to win and 
keep Asiatic friends in the cold war, it will not be for 
lack of “persona!-contact” diplomacy. The policy of 
sending Government officials on tours of Asia began 
last spring when Secretary of State Dulles visited the 
Middle East to bring home with him a deeper appre- 
ciation of the problems facing Israel and the Arab 
world. Vice President Nixon’s return on December 14 
from a similar tour of the Far East completed the 
Administration’s fact-finding circuit around the edge 
of Asia’s Iron Curtain. 

According to all reports the Vice President’s tour 
was eminently successful as a good-will mission. In 
ten weeks of travel Mr. Nixon covered 45,000 miles 
and touched nineteen countries in the Pacific, Asia 
and the Middle East—the most extensive foreign trip 
ever made by a Vice President. Whether he was shak- 
ing hands with Communist agitators in Burmese 
streets, rubbing noses in the traditional greeting with 
Maori women in New Zealand or patting the heads of 
Filipino children, Mr. Nixon’s friendly, personalized 
approach seemed to evoke a warm response. As he 
himself put it, he “found a great well of friendship 
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despite the efforts of the Communists to build 
hatred against us” 

More important, the Vice President was also instn, 
mental in delicately getting across to the politicg 
leaders of the various countries he visited our ow, 
point of view as regards Asia’s problems. In Toky 
he agreeably surprised the Japanese by admitting oy 


“mistake” in insisting on the disarmament of the coy! 


try eight years ago. In Korea he helped soften Synp 


man Rhee’s determination to renew the fighting j| 


the problem of Korean unification remained insoluhk 
On Formosa he successfully cushioned the shod 
Chiang Kai-shek had received when Secretary Dullg 
recently stated that the United States might som 
day come to recognize Red China. 

In the face of rising pressure for a negotiated settl. 
ment of the war in Indo-China, Mr. Nixon gave ney 
assurances to the French and Vietnamese of U. S. su 
port and cautioned them against the blandishment 
of the Communist rebel leader, Ho Chi Minh. He tact. 
fully handled both India and Pakistan, attempting, 
the one hand, to allay India’s fears over a proposed 
United States-Pakistan military agreement and on the 
other, promising India’s next-door neighbor that we 
would do all we could to preserve her independence, 

As a result of his discussions with the political 
leaders of each one of these countries the Vice Pres. 
dent will be in a position to sway U. S. foreign policy 
as no other Vice President has done. That is apparently 
in accord with President Eisenhower’s concept of the 
office. A year ago November, at their first meeting after 
the elections, Mr. Eisenhower insisted that his under. 
study should “take an active role in expediting legisla 
tion.” It was no doubt with this purpose in mind that 
the President sent Mr. Nixon to Asia as his personal 
representative. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the ap- 
proach of Mr. Nixon to the varied problems he met 
during his tour gives some indication of the future 
trend of our foreign policy as the situation crystallizes 
in Asia. As regards Korea, the immediate problem, Mr. 
Nixon’s representations to Dr. Rhee implied that the 
free world would have to be satisfied with a divided 
Korea as the only feasible alternative as long as Com: 
munist obstructionism at the conference table blocks 
unification. On the other hand, if one is to judge from 
the sympathetic attention the Vice President paid 
Pakistan’s request for military aid, the United States 
is apparently willing to enter into military alliances 
with any Asiatic nation serious about defending itself 
against renewed aggression. A Pacific pact of some 
sort now looms as the basis on which we will construct 
our Far Eastern policy. 

Up to now, congressional investigations of domestic 
Communists have largely monopolized the Washington 
stage. Mr. Nixon might restore the balance by getting 
Congress to raise its sights. Fresh from the fronts 
where the world struggle will be decided, he might 
widen the outlook of our legislators and transform 
their estimate of where the worst dangers lie. 
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community of peoples”’ 





Edward A. Conway 





IN HIS DISCOURSE on December 6 to the Union 
of Italian Catholic Jurists, commenting on the theme 
of their fifth annual congress (“The Nations and the 
International Community”), the Holy Father reaf- 
frmed a proposition by now familiar: the shrinking of 
the world into a neighborhood makes it daily more 
necessary to regulate international relationships, both 
private and public. This is all the more mandatory, 
declared the Holy Father: 
since this mutual drawing together is caused not 
only by vastly improved technological progress 
and by free choice but also by the more profound 
action of an intrinsic law of development. This 
movement then is not to be repressed, but fostered 
and promoted (emphasis added). 


A conviction that this innate drive toward unity must 
eventually be satisfied is apparent in the first third of 
the Holy Father’s address, to which this 
article is restricted. This conviction may 
account for the comparatively optimistic 
tone of his remarks. 

The Holy Father’s next paragraph calls 
for the most careful exegesis. He begins by 
alluding to “questa opera di ampliamento,” 
which I take to mean the task of enlarging 
the area of unity. Of particular importance == 
in this work are “communities of states and =" 
peoples, whether already existing or only 
a goal to be achieved.” Which, we might wonder, are 
these communities that “already exist”? Benelux, the 
Council of Europe, NATO, the United Nations? Which 
are the ones in blueprints? The six-nation European 
Political Community, Atlantic Union, or a world fed- 
eral government? It is difficult to decide. His Holiness 
continues with a definition which fits only a world 
federal government or perhaps the European Political 
Community as originally projected. They are com- 
munities, the Holy Father explains— 


in which sovereign states, that is to say states 
which are subordinate to no other state, are united 
into a juridical community to attain definite jurid- 
ical ends. It would give a false idea of these 
juridical communities if one were to compare 
them with world empires of the past or of the 
present, in which different racial stocks, peoples 
and states become fused, willy-nilly, into a single 
conglomeration of states (unico complesso sta- 
tale). In the present instance, however, states, re- 
maining sovereign, freely unite into a juridical 
community. 


‘The present instance” to which His Holiness refers 
must be his present conception of the ideal interna- 

















Pope Pius XII, himself a jurist, recently made his 
most important pronouncement on the moral exigency 
of realizing in concrete form the truly juridical “com- 
munity of the peoples.” He sees very “practical con- 
siderations” at work today impelling mankind toward 
this fulfilment of the inner needs of man’s moral 
nature. Fr. Conway, S.J., of this Review here 
sets forth the main lines of His Holiness’ thought. 


tional community, since the one he defines is nowhere 
concretized in the world of today. 

His next words seem to bear out this interpretation. 
The history of the world, says the Holy Father, re- 
cording as it does a continuing series of struggles for 
power, would doubtless make the setting up of a 
juridical community of free states seem almost utopian. 
In our time, however, a contrary current is running. 
Instead of the will to war, this time 


it is precisely the will to forestall quarrels imperil- 
ing the peace (minacciosi dissidi) that urges men 
toward a supranational juridical community. 
[Besides,] practical considerations, which cer- 
tainly carry considerable weight, are being di- 
rected toward works of peace. Finally, perhaps it 
is precisely this mingling of men of different na- 
tions because of technological progress ([avvicina- 
mento tecnico) that has awakened the faith, im- 
. planted in the hearts and souls of in- 
dividuals, in a higher community of 
men, [the one] willed by the Creator 
and rooted in the unity of their com- 
mon origin, nature and final destiny 
(emphasis added). 


One can hardly escape the impression that 
the present Pontiff thinks that both man’s 
technology and his nature are ineluctably 
propelling mankind toward political unity. 
At any rate, he proceeds at once to set up 
guideposts to that goal, emphasizing in the process 
the primacy of the natural law, and explaining a little 
more fully what he meant by the phrase “an intrinsic 
law of development”: 


These and other similar considerations show that 
advance toward establishing a community of 
peoples does not look, as to a unique and ultimate 
norm, to the will of the states, but rather to nature, 
to the Creator. The right to existence, the right to 
respect from others and to one’s good name, the 
right to one’s own culture and national character, 
the right to develop one’s self, the right to demand 
observance of international treaties and other like 
rights are exigences of the law of nations, dic- 
tated by nature itself. The positive law of differ- 
ent peoples, also indispensable in the community 
of the states, has the office of defining more ex- 
actly the rights derived from nature and of adapt- 
ing them to concrete circumstances. It also has the 
function of making other provisions, directed, of 
course, toward the common good, on the basis of a 
positive agreement, which, once freely entered 
into, has binding force. 


Thus the state which becomes part of this community 
of peoples “is fitted into the system of international 
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law and hence into the order of the natural law, which 
sustains and crowns the whole.” 


WuatT Is ‘‘SovEREIGNTY’’? 


Here, the Holy Father launches into the most ex- 
tended discussion he has ever devoted to the much- 
mooted question of “sovereignty”: 


In this way, the individual nation is no longer— 
nor in fact was it ever—“sovereign” in the sense of 
being completely unlimited. “Sovereignty” in the 
true sense of the word means self-rule (autarchia) 
and exclusive competence concerning what has 
to be done and how it has to be done in regard 
to the affairs of a definite territory (alle cose e allo 
spazio), always within the framework of inter- 
national law without, however, becoming depend- 
ent on the juridical system of any other state. 
Every state is immediately subject to international 
law. States which would lack this fulness of power, 
or whose independence of the power of any other 
state would not be guaranteed by international 
law, would not be sovereign. But no state could 
complain about a limitation of its sovereignty just 
because it was denied the power of acting arbi- 
trarily and without regard for other states. Sover- 
eignty is not a divinization of the state, or omnip- 
otence of the state in the Hegelian sense, or after 
the manner of absolute juridical positivism. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME 
Speaking as though his ideal of an international 


community is still feasible, the Holy Father next 
discusses the obstacles that lie in the way of the “estab- 


lishment, maintenance and functioning of a real com- . 


munity of states, especially of one which would 
embrace all the peoples” (emphasis added ). He hardly 
had to explain to jurists, he said, that such an under- 
taking would give rise to a host of problems, “some of 
them extremely difficult and complicated, which can- 
not be solved by a simple yes or no answer.” For ex- 
ample, he said, everyone concerned must take into 
account the “innate tendencies” of both individuals and 
groups either to assimilate others, even to the point of 
forcibly absorbing them, or to exclude them, even to 
the point of destroying those who seem unassimilable. 
Among the more specific problems, he said, are those 
of race and origin, with their biological, psychical 
and social consequences; the language question; the 
differing interpretations of property rights and con- 
tractual obligations; the rights of aliens in either 
temporary or permanent residence; and finally the 
whole immigration-emigration problem. 
The Holy Father did not list these difficulties to 
discourage immediate efforts toward unification. He 
suggested a “fundamental theoretical principle for 
coping with these difficulties and tendencies”: 


Within the limits of the possible and the lawful, 
to promote everything that facilitates union and 
makes it more effective; to raise dikes against any- 
thing that disturbs it; to tolerate at times that 
which it is impossible to correct, but which, on 
the other hand, must not be permitted to make 
shipwreck of the community of peoples, because 
of the higher good that is expected from it. 
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The Holy Father, after setting out his “fundamenty 
theoretical principle,” rather wryly remarks: “The dif 
ficulty lies in the application of that principle.” 

His Holiness then addressed himself to one que. 
tion which presents itself in a community of th 


peoples, that is, “the practical living together of th} 


Catholic and non-Catholic communities.” Commey 
on this portion can be left to those who have beg 


debating the question of religious tolerance for th}! 


past several years. I have concentrated on the first thir 
of the Pope’s address, since I feared it would be over. 
looked because of the discussions the remaining two. 
thirds are bound to arouse. (News reports fron 
Vatican City did in fact feature the section on toler. 
tion. The dispatch to NC News Service went so far x 
to say that the Holy Father discussed the community 
of peoples “in a digression.” ) 

In the latter part of the long discourse, however, are 
several remarks which seem to shed light on the Holy 
Father's present attitude toward the United Nations, 
At one point he compared and contrasted two inter. 
national organizations, the temporal and the spiritual: 


The setting up of a community of peoples, which 
today has been partially realized, but which is 
striving to be established and consolidated on a 
more elevated and perfect level, is an ascent from 
the lower to the higher, that is, from a pluralism of 
sovereign states to the greatest possible unity 
(emphasis added). 


That, in effect, is what Cardinal Stritch, chairman of 
the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace Plan, re 
marked to the Catholic Lawyers’ Guild in Chicago 
November 1: “Attempts have been made to obtain an 
international society under law, but the organization 
that now exists is only a start.” 

The Catholic Church, continued the Holy Father, 
has a universal mission similar to that of the com- 
munity of the peoples. This ascription of a universal 
mission to the community under discussion, coupled 
with the reference to a community “which embraces 
all the peoples,” seems conclusive proof that he was 
not limiting his remarks to a European political com- 
munity, as most news reports have suggested. He 
never mentioned a European community. 

The constitution of the Church and all its powers 
and their depositories were from the beginning estab- 
lished by the will and institution of Christ himself. 
The “higher juridical unity of the community of the 
peoples,” on the other hand, “had to be, or still has to 
be, created.” 

The-implication of those parts of the Holy Father’ 
address I have discussed seems to be that what he 
called the law of development toward unity immanent 
in human nature, aroused and incited by scientific de- 
velopments, has already “partially realized” the com- 
munity of the peoples in the form of the United Na 
tions. What remains to be done, he seems further to 
imply, is to transform this “pluralism of sovereiga 
states” into the “higher unity” of a “supranational ju- 
ridical community.” 
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Since April 6, 1951, the Holy Father has devoted 
three discourses to describing how the world should 
be organized for peace. In his 1951 address to mem- 
bers of the World Movement for World Federal Gov- 
ernment he specified what he meant by “federalism” 
as opposed to the “mechanical unitarism” which de- 
stroys all differences in a monolithic, materialistic 
state. In his little-noticed but highly provocative 
speech to the International Congress of Penal Law on 
October 3, 1953 he unflinchingly followed the demands 
of the natural law by calling not only for an inter- 
national penal code but for a Court with jurisdiction 
reaching into individual “sovereign” states. 

This December 6 discourse completes a trilogy 
which should be studied as an organic whole. That 
study will reveal, I believe, a papal conception of the 
ideal organization of the world as profoundly wise 
as it is daringly imaginative. 


British impressions 


of U. S. Catholics 


Douglas ae 








| | SPENT JUST ONE MONTH -last October—in 


America. Although it was a very full and instructive 
one, I do not propose on that slender basis to set myself 
up as an authority on your country. But I did in the 
course of that month deliver nearly forty lectures in 
almost as many different places. I answered almost a 
thousand questions in public and many more privately. 
I had hundreds of discussions about religious and 
political matters with a wide variety of people in all 


parts of the country. “~~ 
“a lectures took me to big cities like Washington, 
ew York and Chicago, to towns in the Middle West, 
to meetings of steel workers and miners in Pennsyl- 
vania and into nearly a score of universities, colleges 
and seminaries. My stay was all too short and the area 
covered all too small. But I did meet a lot of people, 
‘far more than would have been possible for any ordi- 
nary tourist. As a journalist and commentator I am a 
trained observer. 

That, then, in@xfent and limitations, is the necessary 
background to the impressions which follow. I trav- 
eled so far, did so much, saw so many people that I 
needed time to digest much of my intake before form- 
ing any conclusions. 

But one impression which came immediately and 
was strengthened every day was of the terrific kind- 
ness, hospitality and generosity of the American people. 
That is something I could not miss and can never 





forget. 
[ie ae former Communist, is now on the staff of 
the London Catholic Herald. ) 
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The second impression—this time a Catholic-cum- 
political one—was that Americans in general and Amer- 
ican Catholics in particular have Senator McCarthy 
very much on their minds. At every single meeting I 
was asked: “What do you think of Senator McCarthy?” 
The question came in public forums, in colleges, pres- 
byteries, convents. It came from local Catholic Action- 
ists, college men and women and even from the officials 
of one sort or another whom I 

I recognize that this question was put to me in par- 
ticular because I was for twenty years a Communist 
and am now, like the Senator, a Catholic. It was also 
put to me because I was lecturing on various aspects 
of the fight against communism. But even beyond these 
circumstances, the universality of the inquiry con- 
vinced me that the Senator is preoccupying people’s 
attention. At public meetings I side-stepped the query 
because I saw it as being no part of my job to get in- 
volved in a domestic squabble. It was clear that once 
a discussion got on to that particular topic it would 
never get off it again. I soon discovered that even in 
private conversation it was dynamite. There is nothing 
in British politics comparable to this phenomenon. 

One thing I must record, since it is revealing and 
instructive, is that I learned for the first time that there 
is a “McCarthyite” case capable of being argued by 
good and intelligent Catholics. Since the case for Sena- 
tor McCarthy is never put in Europe, where only the 
juiciest of the Senator’s exchanges and utterances are 
reported (and not necessarily in context), no one here 
but the wildest of political wildmen has ever imagined 


= he had a case at all. 
It was illuminating to find Catholics who were proud 


to claim him as a co-religionist. In Europe it is more 
usual for the Catholic to question whether Mr. McCar- 
thy is one at all, and to be embarrassed by the mere 
suggestion that he might be. It came as a surprise to 
find such a degree of unanimity about the necessity 
of his aim of rooting out Communists from public life, f 
even though there was a divergence of opinion about 

the best method of achieving it. —- 


wm EEDED: A CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


Reporting as objectively as I can and looking for the 
weaknesses on both sides (which will make me friends 
on neither), I would say that the tendency was for 
Catholics in neither camp to argue as anything more 
than political partisans. It was very rarely that I heard 
a Catholic arguing his case from a Catholic standpoint. 
Yet surely if this were done the gulf which at present 
divides Catholic opipion on this question would at 
once be aoa 
e Catholic McCarthyites, it seems to me, often 
weaken their position by failing to remember that 
charity far more than violence is the hallmark of the 
Christian. Any Christian must agree that you will not 
defeat communism by using its owmmethods. And one 
of its methods is to whip up hatred,'It is very easy for 
those who are in full cry against the Communists to 
forget that they should be bringing a distinctively 
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Catholic and Christian approach to the problem. There 
is a danger that when we are preoccupied with dealing 
with communism as a security problem we may lose 
sight of the fact that we are dealing with effects only. 
When we get down to causes we find that basically it 
is a spiritual problem. That is where we, as Catholics, 
should come in. 

The Catholic anti-McCarthyites, I feel, similarly too 
often see nothing more than partisan politics in the 
issue. For this reason they frequently do no more than 
repeat the arguments (as well as personal criticisms of 
the Senator) of others who take the same position. 
Those “others” include most of the traditional op- 
ponents of the faith: the secular humanists, secular 
liberals and similar types. 

There is a distinctly Catholic case to be argued, to 
my mind—based on charity. It is also an extremely 
practical case. But it is not one which we can expect 
to come from atheists and anti-papists. Briefly it is 
this: every time there is even the appearance of mak- 
ing a “martyr,” communism everywhere tends to be 
strengthened, for the Communists know how to do 
superb propaganda around such cases. In particular 
they are past masters at winning the sympathy of secu- 
lar liberals. 

This joining of Communist and secular liberal forces 
in the defense of civil liberties and the dignity of the 
human person hopelessly confuses the main issue, that 
of striking at the philosophical and religious evils on 
which communism feeds. Catholics realize that com- 
munism can be defeated only if we strike at its spiritual 
breeding-grounds. So we must not, it seems to me, 
handicap our anti-communism by failing to distinguish 
it by charity and justice. Only by combining these 
virtues with our anti-communism can we hope to win 
the support, if not of agnostic liberals, at least of 
liberal-minded or right-minded people who are cool 
toward what they regard as harsh, undemocratic and 
even un-Christian methods of countering subversion. 
We are not likely, moreover, to convert many Com- 
munists from their evil ways by such methods. I say 
this without, of course, attempting any judgment upon 
the methods now employed. 

Thirdly (and this also is political and relates to my 
last “impression” ) I soon realized just how distorted 
the picture of America can be by the time it has been 
projected across the Atlantic onto the European screen. 
For whatever the rights and wrongs of “McCarthyism” 
(and I have deliberately here taken the role of devil’s 
advocate in relation to both sides of the controversy), 
they have rarely if ever been presented in perspective 
to our public. ; 

I felt that the British scene as put before America 

tends likewise to be badly out of focus. The building 

up of British personalities by the U. S. press as either 
bogies or demigods and the endless search for the 
sensational lead almost inevitably to such distortion. 

My impression, nevertheless, was that Americans are 

more conscious than are we of the fact that they are 

being badly served by the British and European press 
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and that the more thoughtful realize that this distor. 
tion serves the Communists’ purpose very well. For 
the latter’s aim is to “drive wedges” between the coun. 
tries which are making a unified stand against Soviet 
aggression. {| 

ey 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE GIRLS 


Last, but by no means least, an impression, and a 
very strong one, which, thank Heaven, is not political, 
If I am asked: “What in American life impressed you 
most?” my answer is: “The Catholic college girl and 
the nuns who have shaped her higher education” 
Catholic colleges in general impressed me greatly with 
the work they are doing. But it is of the women’s col- 
leges in particular that I want to write. 

It happened that a left-wing British writer and pol- 
tician had returned to England from a lecture tow 
not long before I left for the States, and had written 
his impressions of the American college girl in one of 
our high-brow Socialist weeklies. The portrait he 
painted was of a sex-crazy girl who had no room in 
her head for anything more important than her cur 
rent bust measurement, which, he said, was the all- 
important thing on the American campus today. 

Like him, I, too, lectured in a number of women’s 
colleges. Most of those I went to were Catholic, con- 
ducted by nuns. I saw enough of the products of the 
other colleges for the contrast to be striking. 

At the first girls’ college I went to, the president, a 
very sensitive, intelligent and practical nun, took a 


. quite different line when she briefed me before my 


lecture. “Whatever you do,” she said, “don’t talk down 
to my girls. They are taught that the truth shall make 
them free and that they should actively pursue it. So 
they are interested in ideas. It is far better to risk talk- 
ing above their heads than talking down to them. Even 
though you talk over their heads they will still be 
interested. If you talk down to them you will not hold 
their attention.” 

One look at her face was enough to tell me that she 
would not be addicted to bravado. Yet it was so unlike 
what I had been warned against before I came. I took 
her at her word, talked “ideas” and found that the 
young college women took them all up eagerly. I 
tested the wise nun’s claim and proved it to be justi- 
fied. Later, the girls came by the score to quiz me and 
to talk things over. There was a freshness and level- 
headedness about them which impressed me at once 
as being as remote as possible from the picture of 
young American women painted in that Socialist 
weekly. 


And as I went on to other women’s colleges I found . 


those same qualities and characteristics over and over 
again. 

It was refreshing to meet such types. The cause for 
encouragement goes deep, for the college girls of today 
are the professional women and, still more important, 
the wives and mothers, of tomorrow. That is why I 
believe that they are one of the most hopeful factors in 
American Catholicism today. 
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Christ at Bethlehem 





Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 





: (CurisTIANITY is the only religion whose main 
tenet is belief in a person, whose main truth is the fol- 
lowing of a person. It is clear that the apostles were 
not caught up merely by ideas. They were ennobled, 
transformed by the personality of Christ. The person 
of Christ made them heroes. A Kempis illustrated this 
fact when he called his little book simply the Imitation 
of Christ. 

The primary importance of Christ’s person is shown 
at Bethlehem. His coming did not have the attraction 
of a striking platform to which thinking men would 
rally, but simply the appeal of Himself, true God and 
true man. 

Christ could have come as a full-grown adult. But 
he came with all the helplessness and attraction of a 
baby in His mother’s arms. Christ said many startling 
and new things in His adult life. But He came with 
the simple, charming smile of a baby. For He is the 
important reality. It is His person we must know and 
love. This is basic to Christianity. 

Ideas are necessary and important, but still sec- 
ondary to Christ Himself. No one ever became a saint 
by ideas alone. If ideas were enough, then all the 
learned theologians would have been saints. Every 
scholarly student of Christ’s life would gain heaven. 
But many a simple, unlettered person has gained 
heaven and achieved very great sanctity by grace of 
recognizing the reality and importance of the person 
of Christ. 

This is the primary lesson of Bethlehem. We do not 
debate about a child. We gaze and admire. We love. 
It is the child who is important. God is not primarily 
a subject of study and inquiry. He is a reality, a person 
to be accepted and loved. In loving God we come to 
know God. Bethlehem teaches us to love God, to love 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, to draw 
close to Him. God lying in the crib of His mother’s 
arms tugs at the hearts of men. He wanted us to love 
Him. From love we would gain the courage to learn 
of Him and to follow Him as He leads us back to the 
Father. 

It was a courtesy of God to appear in the beguiling 
beauty of an infant. For our capacity to love in this 
life is much greater than our capacity to know. Our 
gift of love is greater than our gift of knowledge. In 
knowing things we draw them into ourselves. Even in 


] learning of God in this life, we try to make the infinite 


finite so that we can grasp it, so that we can draw God 





of today 
1portant, 
s why I 
actors in 


into us. But in loving persons we are drawn into them. 
By loving God we are assimilated to Him, are drawn 
into union with infinite love. Our love becomes almost 
infinite. 


Fr, Burke is religion editor of AMERICA. 











By love of God we become bigger, godlike people. 
Christ came as an infant that we might love and be- 
come as big as the sons of God. He knew that it is not 
so difficult to imitate someone we love. It is not a 
burden to study a person who has captured our hearts. 

Christ came as a bridge-builder, which the old 
title pontifex indicated. He built a bridge by His In- 
carnation. Like a mountain climber who makes a 
bridge of his body that others may climb across the 
abyss to safety, the Son of God made a bridge of His 
humanity that we might climb across to the beauty 
and security of God. 

But He came with the appeal of His person and the 
charm of a child that we might love and be glad to 
follow Him back to heaven. He wanted us to go with 
joy through Him and across Him to the beauty and 
peace for which our hearts ache. 

The men of the Psalms knew and loved God as a 
person. But he was a remote person whose love was 
seen in the thunder and the lightning, the rain sent 
upon their fields, the dawn and sunset. God is de- 
scribed by them in the tremendous and awe-inspiring 
phenomena of nature. 

Christ’s coming at Bethlehem changed this. He 
appreciated our needs. He concentrated divinity, as 
it were, in a simple and beautiful creature. He made 
heaven small enough to love by joining humanity to 
Himself. The Second Person of the Holy Trinity ap- 
peared in the world as a baby. The remoteness of God 
was torn aside fcr all men. They could find God be- 
come man in the arms of a lovely Jewish girl. The root 
of Jesse had flowered in Bethlehem. 

We feel love as we gaze on the crib, and great won- 
der at the mystery there. For we know that this baby 
is the Saviour and the teacher of the Beatitudes and 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Bethlehem, 
where God bcame a baby, underscores the tremendous 
gap which God crossed in becoming Incarnate. He 
who is everything has become a helpless baby. 

By coming as a baby Christ emphasized that He 
came for all men. All feel at home in the presence of 
a tiny child, for we know that to the baby it does not 
matter whether we are great or powerful. It makes 
no difference whether we bring precious gifts or only 
a smile. To God great gifts or small make no difference. 
He is content that we give with love whatever we 
have. Certainly this is one of the lessons of Christ’s 
coming, that we can approach God with the equality 
and simplicity with which we would approach a baby. 

Each of us as we gaze on Bethlehem realizes that 
Christ is the great and necessary reality in our lives. 
He came for each of us that by loving Him we might 
come to rest forever in His love and beauty. 
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On Christmas poetry 





Thomas P. McDonnell 





There is nothing harder to write than a good Christmas 
poem. Consequently, there are a few things more 
enjoyable to read than a good Christmas poem. But 
why should this be so—that is, why should good poetry 
about Christmas seem so rare an accomplishment? 
For we must admit that a Christmas poem of good 
taste is as hard to find as a nativity scene among the 
card racks of our gift shops and department stores. 

The first and most obvious reason, of course, is 
that the Christmas theme itself has been so thoroughly 
worked for so many years. It is not so much that the 
genuine vein of ore has run out, but rather that so 
many of the gold-seekers have become satisfied with 
shoveling for shale and fool’s-gold. 

The second reason for the scarcity of successful 
Christmas poems seems to me a little more searching 
than the first. It is this: that the poetry of affirmation, 
in my opinion, is much more difficult to bring off than 
the poetry of negation and pessimism. Given some 
technical ability, a poet can eventually build a coterie 
among the little magazines if only he will go around 
damning himself, the times and his ancestors. Such 
a writer is said to possess the necessary Zeitgeist. 

But the poet of the great affirmations, the yea-sayer, 
the chanter, the exulter and exalter—how rarely we 
meet him today. For it is much easier for a man to 
make a stir in the world by loudly complaining, say, 
about the condition of his liver than it is for the man 
who merely says, “I feel fine.” 

But the poem itself, rather than the talk about the 
poem, is always best. Here, then, is a little selection 
of poems for Christmas reading. Most of them are 
good enough for meditation, and some even move 
toward contemplation. None of them, it seems to me, 
is cheapened to that level at which so much Christ- 
mas poetry is written—I mean tailor-made emotions 
stitched for pre-conditioned responses. For we should, 
as Shakespeare says, “speak what we feel, not what 
we ought to say.” These poems, I think, speak what 
the poet feels. Naturally, they cannot all be quoted 
in full. I shall only name most of them, for they can 
be easily found in almost any good anthology or 
available single volumes. 

Read Robert Southwell’s exquisitely written “Burn- 
ing Babe.” 


As I in hoary winter’s night stood shivering in the 
snow, 

Surprised I was with sudden heat which made 
my heart to glow; 

And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire was 
near, 

A pretty Babe all burning bright did in the air 
appear. 
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And I leave the rest of the beautiful lines for you to 
discover or rediscover. Read Richard Crashaw’s “ly 
the Nativity of Our Lord God” and “In the Glorious 
Epiphany of Our Lord God.” Of course, Milton’s “On 
the Morning of Christ’s Nativity” need hardly be 
mentioned, it is so well-known and loved. Not s 
well-known is John Byrom’s “A Hymn for Christmas 
Day,” which seems very close to a form of poetic 
gospel. 

Now it is a curious fact that the nineteenth-century 
Romantic movement produced so very little Christmas 
poetry. Some critics, however, will tell you that it 
was Dickens who gave Christmas to English litera. 
ture. And although we have jumped from poems 
to novels, I cannot see that Dickens has done any- 
thing of the sort. He has given us plum pudding; 
and mail coaches; he has given us Pickwick, but not 
Christ. (And I must confess to a particular irritation 
which seizes me every year at this time—I mean at 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol. I am so used by now to 
the usual outrage whenever I express this opinion 
among friends, that I see no reason now for hesi- 
tating to say the same thing in print.) But that is 
another story, and we were speaking of poetry. 

So we come to this our own century. This is the 
age which has been variously called the Age of 
Anxiety, the Aspirin Age, the Age of Atheism, Mate- 
rialism, etc. I guess it has been all these things, and 
yet no other time has produced better Christmas 
poetry. The poems, of course, have become more 
subjective—that is, they express a unique experience 
of the poet. The relationship of God to man and of 
man to God is more distinct than it has ever been 
before. 

Here, then, are some modern Christmas poems we 
should read. Speaking earlier of pessimism, I almost 
hesitate to offer Thomas Hardy’s “The Oxen.” But it 
is, I think, a fine poem. (Incidentally, we should keep 
in mind that we are reading poetry, and that poetry 
is neither religion nor liturgy. ) 

From the exuberant yet finely sensitive mind of 
G. K. Chesterton we should expect a few Christmas 
lyrics of unusual quality. And that is what we find 





in his “The House of Christmas” and “A Christmas ; 





Mr. McDonnell, who frequently contributes poetry to 
America and Spirit, is employed by a papermaking 
firm in Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Carol.” It has always seemed to me something of a 
critical failure that the work of Gertrude von Le Fort 
is not more broadly known and appreciated in this 
country. She is, without doubt, the great psalmist of 
our times. Read her poems on Advent and Christmas 
in “Hymns to the Church.” Neither should we miss 
Claudel’s “Hymn for Epiphany” and the remarkable 
“Marching Song for Christmas” with its exquisite 
concluding line: “And Mary, our Mother, who says 
nothing and keeps these things in her heart. . . 
The philosophy of Rainer Maria Rilke has not ‘been 
too well thought of by some of our critics, but that 
should not keep us from reading the Christmas sec- 
tions in “The Life of the Virgin Mary.” 

Now lastly I should like to suggest some Christmas 
poems that, for myself, I could not do without. What 
can one say about W. H. Auden’s “For the Time Be- 
ing” except that you should read it complete, even 
if you have to go out and buy his Collected Poems. 
For it is very possibly the greatest Christmas poem 
of our time, and surely one of the great religious ones. 
We hear much today of T. S. Eliot’s “Four Quartets,” 
and that it is the supreme achievement of twentieth- 
century poetry. But there is a clarity and comprehen- 
siveness in Auden’s “For the Time Being” that I 
simply do not find in the “Quartets,” superlative as 
they are. Speaking of Eliot, we cannot forget his 
“Journey of the Magi” with its subdued and effective 
opening: 

A cold coming we had of it, 
Just the worst time of the year 
For a journey, and such a long journey: 
The ways deep and the weather sharp, 
The very dead of winter. 
The Irish poet W. R. Rodgers has also written a 
“Journey of the Magi,” but not, I think, half so well 
as Eliot. As if te make up for it, Rodgers begins 
“Nativity” with a wonderful stanza: 
His holly hair, his berry eyes are here, 
And his chrysanthemum wound, 
This Christmas day; by symbols once again 
The Mystery’s importuned. 
And then he ruins it all with the incredibly bad line: 
“And hark! the Herod-angels sing tonight!” However, 
Rodgers at last does redeem himself with the brilliant 
and all too true “White Christmas.” 

I close with three modern American poets: Allen 
Tate, Robert Lowell and Thomas Merton. Surely Allen 
Tate’s “Sonnets at Christmas” will last as long as the 
sonnet form itself. I can only speak for my own par- 
ticular responses, but I am sure there are few lines 
in American poetry more arresting than “Ah Christ, 
I love you rings to the wild sky.” Robert Lowell has 
given us three unforgettable poems in “The Holy 
Innocents,” “Christmas in Black Rock” and “Christmas 
Eve under Hooker’s Statue.” Above all, read Thomas 
Merton’s “Carol,” “Advent,” “Flight into Egypt” and 
“Christmas Card.” For Fr. Louis combines a modernity 
and spirituality that are hard to find or equal in 
religious poetry today. In “Christmas Card” he writes: 


Here in this straw lie planned the fires 
That will melt all our sufferings; 
He is our Lamb, our holocaust! 


~ one by one the shepherds, with their snowy 

eet, 

Stamp and shake out their hats upon the stable 
dirt, 

— by one kneel down to look upon their 
Life. 


All of these poems, I think, contribute something to 
the spirit of Christmas, and this indeed could not be 
so if they did not first contribute something to poetry. 
For did not the kings themselves bring but the very 
best to honor the new-born Child? 


Yet Still the Kind 


Though gentle creatures lay near Him 
in the humblest place of birth and rest, 
no new-born palace king could feel 
God's richest pillow: Mary’s breast. 


Nor could the servants’ footsteps fall 
as quietly as silence here, 

the dumb beast still, and from afar 
the reverent trio coming near. 


We turn the page, we hear the shout 

of splendor, prideful, then the fall 

of rule and pomp—yet the real King 
comes from the place of beast and stall, 


from cross and night, from emptiness 

to wholeness, God’s eternal light— 

even the stone now dust. Yet men 

bow to the kings of doubt, as sight 

is blinded by the load of death, 

as hunched by day they search by night, 

while blind men see and praise His breath. 
JOsEPH JOEL KEITH 


The Lowly One 


What could be lowlier 
Than birth in the straw, 

When inns were warm 
And the stable raw? 


What could be lowlier 
Than throne in a cave, 
When man was lord 
And his Lord was slave? 


O lovely and lowly, 
On every street 

I bless all hovels 
That warm Thy feet. 


O lovely and lowly, 
While angels sing, 
I bless all beggars 
Who crown Thee king. 
Rosert O’CONNELL 
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The Donkey’s Carol 


This is the donkey’s carol: 
Although the very least 
Of burden-bearing animals, 


She is a blessed beast. 


For long ago to Bethlehem 


This little, lowly beast of earth 
Once carried Heaven's King. 


And blessed shall she ever be 
Beneath her heavy load 
Who carried safe to Bethlehem 
The holy Ark of God! 


On highways rough and wild, 
The small, sure-footed donkey bore 
The maiden-sheltered Child. 


And though of all the burden-beasts 


The lowliest of all, 
The little donkey came at last 
Into the cattle stall. 


There with the drowsy oxen 
She wakened in the night 

To see the heavens full of wings, 
The stable full of light. 


SisTER Maris STELLA 


Never Again the Query 


The scrutiny of Bethlehem’s star 


Lays wide whatever values are; 
Never again the query, never the doubt: 
The truth is out. 


For the body there is call to endure 
Where Christ is born among the poor; 
But oh! for the mind it is otherwise: 


Never again the halting surmise, 


Then up upon her hooves she got 


And marveled when she saw 


Our Lady lay the Christ Child 
To sleep upon the straw. 


The wearisome query, “What is of worth,” 
(Hush, O confused and confusing Earth) 
Wisdom Himself gives judgment here, 
Star-silhouetted, more than star-clear. 


So now, kind people, all rejoice 
To know this blessed thing: 


SisTER M. PAvuLinus 





CBC January selection 
ONLY SON 








By Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed & 
Ward. 244p. $3.50 


St. Thomas Aquinas is known to many 
Americans chiefly through the labors 
of the late Fr. Farrell, who, like St. 
Thomas, was a member of the Order 
of Preachers. Fr. Farrell was engaged 
in essentially the same apostolate. 
Both taught Christ crucified. The ac- 
cidental difference was that the heroic 
task of diffusion precluded depth in 
the American priest’s effort. This is 
not to accuse him of shallowness, for 
his mind was always alive and his 
observations frequently profound. But 
he chose, at what sacrifice one can- 
not know, to be accounted a “writer” 
by theologians when his whole talent 
and inclination was doubtless to be 
of their number. 

This life of Christ has the same 
object as the gospels, to excite and 
to feed faith. It is a devotional work 
in that word’s best sense. As might be 
expected, it is basically a dogmatic 
treatise, but without heaviness. The 
gospel is told again in detail, and its 
puzzling places dealt with in a gen- 
erally satisfactory manner. Attention 
is paid throughout to New Testament 
scholarship. Oddly, this occasions the 
book’s partial weakness, for in the 
interest of fruitful reader-reflection 


the author resolves many complex 
questions by making a choice of what 
is to him the clear major probability. 
So effortlessly is this done that one 
can easily envision new legions hold- 
ing fast to doubtful positions because 
they once “read it in a life of Christ.” 
The necessary alternative, it would 
seem, is to write with a proper ten- 
tativeness when it is a much debated 
matter of factual detail, employing 
one’s whole subjunctive arsenal. There 
is more than enough to be affirmative 
about. 

Fr. Farrell turns a good phrase and 
is capable of a fine figure. In the short 
run his prose is impressive, but the 
longer impression is of facility. His 
words lull but do not jar. The evan- 
gelists frequently do the second thing; 
they never do the first. This little book 
is close of kin to Mauriac’s Life of 
Jesus in form but, theological precision 
set aside, there is scarcely a contest. 

Only Son may prove to be the 
shorter life of Christ that was needed 
—more dependable than Oursler, su- 
perior to many meditative titles avail- 
able. The expected word and the usual 
reflection occur too regularly to speak 
of greatness, but in divine things all 
human verdicts are as straw. 

Very likely the Master’s verdict is a 
“Well have you written of me,” for 
wisdom, warmth and a way with 
words have here been put to service 
in Christ’s cause. 

GERARD S. SLOYAN 
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Under a Catholic light 





CHURCH AND SOCIETY: Catholic 
Social and Political Thought and 
Movements 1789-1950 





Ed. by Joseph N. Moody. Arts, Inc., 
New York. 914p. $12 


This is an important publication. Up 
to now we have had quite a few 
books which have treated the Cath- 
olic social and political thought of a 
particular country or of a particular 
period. Here we have a volume which 
gives the whole history of such 
thought from the revolutions at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The 
history takes up in turn those nations 
which contributed most to the de- 
velopment of that thought and de- 
scribes the movements in which it 
found—or at least tried to find—real- 
ization. 

The editor has found excellent col- 
laborators who know their fields in- 
timately, to judge from the literature 
quoted. Editor and contributors show 
a remarkable critical mind in judging 
with a courage not often found the 
shortcomings and failures of lay and 
clerical leaders of Catholic social and 
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olitical thought and movements. 
After most chapters a frequently com- 
prehensive collection of documents is 
given. 

In eight parts of different length 
but of mostly equal excellence, Ca- 
tholicism and society in France, Ger- 
many and Austria, Belgium, Poland- 
Czechoslovakia-Hungary, Spain and 
Latin America, England and the 
United States are discussed by writers 
whose scholarship and balanced judg- 
ment is obvious. Italy, being in an 
extraordinary position because of the 
temporal domain of the Papacy up to 
1870 and the import of the so-called 
Roman question up to 1929, is also 
given a special chapter. This reviewer 
would like to have seen a chapter on 
Catholicism and society in the Nether- 
lands with its singular approach to 
social and political matters (its strict 
“confessionalism”), yet this is more 
a recommendation for a second edi- 
tion than a criticism. 

That Spain is only shortly treated 
is, I think, justified; it is still a neu- 
ralgic point and we have to wait. 
Fr. Moody’s short critical remarks, 
however, about the Franco regime and 
the publication of the “Memorandum 
of Some of the Basque Clergy to Pius 
XII” of November 24, 1944, as well 
as about the “Appeal to Franco” of 
the International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions (published here 
first in the Catholic Mind, April, 1952) 
will effectively contribute to the for- 
mation of a more balanced and just 
view of Spain’s via dolorosa since 
Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship. 

The deepest impression the careful 
reader gets from this volume is that 
the basic Catholic doctrines permeate 
the movement of thought and action 
in every country; that a mutual fer- 
tilization takes place and this without 
neglect or suppression of the national 
character. This Catholic datum is not 
totalitarian; it is a fundamental doc- 
trine, a universal inspiration which 
gives each nation the freedom to find 
its particular adaptation and the pos- 
itive solutions of its particular prob- 
lems. There is in Catholic social and 
political movements no such “mono- 
lithic” totalitarianism as the Paul 
Blanshards dream of; so the volume 
becomes also an apologia, and a more 
effective one, since its editor and 
authors had no such apologetic in- 
tention. 

May I be permitted, without preju- 
dice to the other contributors, to dis- 
cuss the longest essay, that of Edgar 
Alexander: “Church and Society in 
Germany”? This essay of more than 
250 pages deserves unqualified praise. 
Scarcely one of the more important 
publications has been omitted. The 
familiarity with the literature and the 
active movements is intimate. I am 


personally grateful for the treatment 
of the Catholic Social Movement’s 
originator, guide and center,. the 
Volks-Verein of M.-Gladbach, which 
has not been spared attacks from the 
neo-romantic school of Austria, so 
rightly criticized by Mr. Alexander. 
One must also fully agree, at least if 
one knows the sources, with his stric- 
tures on romantic social thought, with 
the exception of von Baader. Especi- 
ally praiseworthy is the description 
of the social status in the ecclesiasti- 
cal territories of Germany, where 
some “secularized” prince-bishops not 
only violated Canon Law, but also 
neglected the rules of social justice 
and held theories close to heresy 
about the papacy. 






































In the problems of social econom- 
ics, the solidarism of Fr. H. Pesch, 
S.J., continued by many of the 
younger generation of social thinkers, 
some in this country after Hitler 
forced them to emigrate, is favored 
as against Spain’s universalism, a 
preference which I cannot but ap- 
prove. I am also happy to know that 
Dr. Alexander supports fully in politi- 
cal theory the line taken by that 
great theologian Mausbach and fol- 
lowed by the majority of writers in 
Catholic political theories. Dr. Alex- 
ander calls this the “realistic politi- 
cal metaphysics of Suarez, Bellar- 
mine, Costa-Rosetti down to Maus- 
bach, Tischleder and Rommen’; 
others have called it the natural-law 
theory of the state. 

This description of German Cath- 
olicism should not be interpreted as 
meaning that Alexander’s chapters 
are the only important ones. The 
masterly chapters on France by J. 
N. Moody, C. N. Micaud and P. Vig- 
naux; on Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary by A. Zoltowski, Z. Ossow- 
ski, J. Pechacek, W. Juhasz, the chap- 
ters on Latin America by C. E. Cas- 


taneda and C. D. Hamilton; H. 
Haag’s presentation of the “Catholic 
Movement in Belgium,” and the edi- 
tor’s chapter on “Contemporary So- 
cial Action in Belgium,” Christopher 
Hollis’ essay on the “Social Evolution 
in Modern English Catholicism” and 
Mr. Downing’s “Catholic Contribution 
to the American Labor Movement” 
all deserve the same praise. They all 
contain bibliographical notes which 
scarcely ever were gathered together 
in one volume. It is, however, regret- 
able that an essay on Church and so- 
ciety in the United States is lacking. 
The life-work and thought of such 
men as Archbishop Ireland and Msgr. 
Ryan—to mention but two—fairly cries 
out for inclusion in subsequent edi- 
tions. 

This comprehensive book is indis- 
pensable for the study and the 
teaching of modern history, the his- 
tory and theory of sociology, politics 
and ethics. It will be a sure guide to 
such questions as what is the funda- 
mental answer of Catholic doctrine on 
social justice and labor problems, on 
democracy and human rights and lib- 
erties, and many others. 

Hemrich RoMMEN 


“A plain, blunt man’ 





THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD 
L. ICKES: The First Thousand Days 





Simon & Schuster. 738p. $6 


The self-styled “Old Curmudgeon,” 
who was noted during his lifetime 
for periodic outbursts of what he 


‘called candor, confided to his “secret 


diary” much that he observed and 
keenly felt during his long public 
office. In it, he depicted from his own 
point of view many of the important 
and influential personages of the New 
Deal. He did it with a heavy hand, 
with little charity, less understand- 
ing and much bitterness. He assem- 
bled a gallery of portraits of political 
notables without rational or compre- 
hending retouching. The hard glare 
of his own bias obscured any real 
likenesses. 

Whether or not Ickes intended 
this “secret diary” to be published is 
not actually revealed, although his 
wife states that: “the final decision 
to publish was, of course, my own.” 
Ickes did write, however: 


If in these pages I have hurled 
an insult at anyone, let it be 
be known that such was my de- 
liberate intent, and I may as well 
state flatly now that it will be 
useless and a waste of time to ask 
me to say that I am sorry. 


The era of the New Deal has already 
been exhaustively covered in in- 
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numerable biographies, memoirs, jus- 
tifications, criticisms, expositions and 
apologia from a great variety of tal- 
ents. But a day-by-day, blow-by-blow, 
running account of that era by an 
author writing an allegedly “secret 
diary” has dubious value today for 
the general reader regardless of his 
interest in political affairs. The only 
possible merit for the choice of the 
magnetic label “secret” proves here 
to be the author’s personal outlet for 
a gnawing frustration, largely occa- 
sioned by his own intolerance of the 
opinions of others, and his impatience 
with any opposition, no matter how 
honest or well intentioned. 

To put it most charitably, Ickes 
had uncomplimentary opinions of 
every one of his fellow Cabinet mem- 
bers and for many others in the pub- 
lic life of his day. He attributed un- 
worthy motives for what he inter- 
preted as personal antagonism. Cer- 
tainly his suspicious temperament at- 
tracted few intimates who might have 
had interest enough to temper his 
misanthropic instincts. Many  ad- 
mired and commended his courage 
and forthrightness, but few could 
forbear his truculence and arrogance. 

Ickes filled many important and re- 
sponsible roles during the Roosevelt 
era. His constant application, gruel- 
ing hard work at administrative 
duties, excessively Jong hours at his 
office, few vacations and sparse re- 
laxations, would all be highly com- 
mendable, if, as this diary now re- 
veals, they did not also expose an 
inherent suspicion of his colleagues 
and his own appointees. His unwill- 
ingness to trust them with any dele- 
gation of important work or decision, 
or to give them authority to act with- 
out his paternal supervision, evi- 
denced his own opinion of his natural 
superiority. His quarrels with his own 
selected staff were petulant and un- 
warranted; many of them seriously 
embarrassed the administration and 
impeded the speedy completion of es- 
sential legislation in a time of eco- 
nomic crisis. 

In this portion of his diary, Ickes 
arrogates to himself most of the credit 
for the accumulation of social legis- 
lation embodying reclamation, refor- 
estration, conservation of natural re- 
sources, flood control, slum clearance, 
etc., most of which had been urged 
for over a generation by Progressives 
of both political parties, and which 
found initial implementation under 
the Administration’s operation of a 
Public Works Agency and a Civil 
Works Agency. Ickes assumed that he 
was the pet topsergeant of the entire 
program and would tolerate no op- 
position from any source. 

In the light of what is written in 
this published portion of the diary, it 


is not difficult to understand now why 
Ickes toyed with the idea of running 
for President on the Republican ticket 
in 1936 (if he could manage the nom- 
ination) or, to read again in the diary, 
that he would run for that office on 
the Democratic ticket in 1940 (again 
if he could manage a nomination). 

This is but the first of several por- 
tions of the “secret diary.” More are 
promised later. Here Mr. Ickes is ap- 
pearing posthumously as the great di- 
arist of the New Deal. The publishers 
inform us that he “belongs in the 
great tradition of Pepys and Boswell.” 

An intelligent biography of any pic- 
turesque or controversial personage 
in the exciting beginnings of the New 
Deal, particularly a life story of one 
who decided to align himself with a 
political party radically opposed to 
the tenets of his previous political 
affiliation, might stimulate the inter- 
est of a reading public currently sati- 
ated with political gossip and small 
talk. The present pretentious effort 
and its promised successors fails to 
provide any such stimulus. 

Grey LESLIE 





THE ETHICS OF RHETORIC 





By Richard M. Weaver. Regnery. 
234p. $5 


This is rhetoric on that high level 
which marked the discussions of the 
great philosopher-rhetoricians of the 
past. It is sufficiently concerned with 
language to offer an unusual and 
stimulating discussion of the philos- 
ophy of grammar and, at the same 
time, so occupied with the content of 
rhetoric as to define the latter as that 
“which creates an informed appetite 
for the good.” 

If one could describe the technique 
of Mr. Weaver’s earlier book, Ideas 
Have Consequences, as being a pro- 
cession from causes to effects, then 
his present effort is a search for 
causes from an examination of effects. 
He begins with the Greeks, makes 
stops for Milton, Burke, Lincoln and 
Darrow, and concludes with contem- 
porary propaganda rhetoric. The ar- 
gument is less closely knit in chro- 
nology than such an ‘enumeration 
would suggest. Unity is secured, 
rather, by the philosophic point of 
view from which the rhetorical mate- 
rials is seen. 

Constant reference is made to the 
vital distinction between rhetoric and 
dialectic and to the emptiness or fruit- 
lessness which attends their separa- 
tion. For the debating mind, too fre- 
quently obsessed with the tricks and 
artifices of rhetoric, there is here a 
most useful antidote. The diversity of 
men and moods under scrutiny calls 
for, and manifestly receives, the ad- 
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vantages of a very flexible and under. 
standing mind capable of feeling with 
ideas and attitudes far removed fron 
the contemporary scene. For teacher 
or practitioners of intelligent readi 
and writing this is a very useful work 
BRENDAN CONNOLLY 





STONE IN THE KING’S HIGHWAY 





By Bishop Raymond A. Lane. Me. 
Mullen. 297p. $3 


“We have the uproarious secret to 
thwart the devil and all his vanities 
We know the answer to the worlds 
riddles and we can afford to smile at 
so-called calamities.” These words of 
Bishop Francis Xavier Ford give the 
key to his own character and career, 
It was the possession of the uproar. 
ious secret of Catholicism that urged 
this shy, studious and literary man 
to join the pioneer Maryknoll Fathers 
and give more than thirty years of his 
life to the conversion of China, 

It was the urgency of the same 
secret that roused his zeal and inven. 
tiveness to such a point that he has 
been called the most advanced mis. 
sioner in China. And no doubt he 
looked upon his imprisonment and 
death at the hands of Chinese Com. 
munists as a so-called calamity at 
which he could afford to smile witha 
smile full of forgiveness and full of 
hope for the future of the Church in 
the Orient. 

This book is intensely interesting 
and exciting; it is like another baptism 
in bracing water that can rouse the 
reader from settled habits of thought 
and make him realize again that he 
belongs to a missionary Church whose 
daily life is a thrilling continuation 
of the Acts of the Apostles. 

The introductory memoir, some 
forty-odd pages in length, is written 
by Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior 
General of Maryknoll. It is his long- 
standing friendship with Bishop Ford 
that enables the author, in such brief 
space, to draw so vivid a picture of 
this great modern missionary and 
friend of the Chinese poeple. The 
rest of the book is composed of selec- 
tions from the writings and confer- 
ences of Bishop Ford. 

The martyred bishop’s writings 
cover a wide range. Inflamed as he 
was with missionary zeal, he yet real- 
ized that the supernatural is based on 
the natural, that he must respect and 
love the Chinese people as individuals 
before he could hope to lead them out 
of the darknes of paganism. And so 
he mingles with the people in crowded 
buses and boats; he learns to b 
down reserve with a friendly smile, 
as well as by the acceptance of a 
thousand inconveniences with that 
cheerful stoicism which he found 
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characteristic of the Chinese people. 
All this the bishop writes about with 
such human feeling and such sure 
literary skill that the reader feels 
certain he is getting a genuine picture 
of the Chinese character and way of 
ite. 

awe are many valuable pages, too, 
on the purposes and methods of the 
missions, on the problem of a native 
clergy, on the important contribution 
that missionary sisters can make to 
the establishment of the Church in 
China. It is in this latter regard that 
Bishop Ford’s methods seem to have 
been most revolutionary. He believed 
in freeing the sisters from institutional 
work and sending them out on a di- 
rect apostolate to the Chinese women. 
He writes very convincingly of the 
direct apostolate and carefully de- 
scribes the qualities that should be 
found in a sister who is to participate 
in this door-to-door search for the 
souls of China’s women. 

There are many good things in this 
book, too numerous to mention. It 
offers inspiring reading to all Catho- 
lics, but to missioners and prospective 
missioners it offers a ringing challenge. 
The challenge is not so much in the 
initiative that Bishop Ford displayed, 
his readiness to leave the beaten path 
and try a new approach; it is rather 
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in the indomitable spirit of Christian 
hope that accompanied him ll 
through his life and enabled him to 
meet hardships and disappointments 
and reverses without losing his en- 
thusiasm and firm belief in the even- 
tual triumph of the Church. “When 
we hope, we are Christians; despair 
is simply another name for paganism.” 
That is how the holy bishop summed 
it up. How simply a heroic life can be 
described. Frepericx A. Harxuns, S.J. 








THE WORD 











“God so loved the world as to give up 
His only-begotten Son” (John 3:16). 


Christmas is the feast and holyday of 
love. 

It is the well-loved doctor, St. Luke, 
who tells us of the night, the silent 
night, the holy night, when the little 
Son of God was born into our world. 
In all literature and history there is 
no more tender chronicle than that 
which begins with the census of canny 
old Caesar Augustus and ends with 
the poor shepherds trudging happily 
back to their night’s work after the 
splendid birthday party of the penni- 
less King of Glory. Every detail of 
the Nativity story—the homelessness, 
the rough manger, the warm swad- 
dling-clothes in the swift, deft hands 
of the ecstatic young Mother—points to 
a love so great that it must find ex- 
pression in the most delicate human 
tenderness. 

Yet the heartrending details of the 
Nativity remain but details. The good 
doctor, Luke, teaches us how God 
came to His wcrld. The sublime the- 


The Gospel of St. John does not 
begin at Bethlehem; it begins in the 
bosom of the most high God, the 
Father omnipotent and eternal, who 
dwells in light inaccessible. From all 
eternity that almighty and most loving 
Father begets a true, an only-begotten 
Son. In the blinding blaze of the Tri- 
une divinity the everlasting Father 
forever utters a Word, a Word that 
is not a sound or a thing or a thought, 
but a Person, a divine Word that is 
equal and consubstantial with the be- 
getting Father: the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 

For reasons which we shall never 
fathom, God would love to extremity 
the foolish, feeble creatures He has 
made. Moreover, He must needs give 
the uttermost proof of His strange, 
fond love for men. And so He gives 
to men the best that He has. He gives 
His Word, His beloved Son, to become 
a man among men for the sake of all 
men. 

God so loved the world as to give 
us His only-begotten Son. 

A man, it has been said, never to- 
tally loses all value, he cannot him- 
selt believe that he is finally lost and 
that his whole brief, petty existence 
has been meaningless, so long as he 
is loved. We mortal men are loved, 
and greatly loved. Doubt as we will, 
we can never doubt that our God does 
truly love us. He has given us His 
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An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 
by Kenneth Dougherty 





@ A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the Four Causes of 
Aristotle. 

@ Presented in a concise and fac- 
ile style. 

@ Replete with illustrations from 
common experience and modern 
science. Especially adapted to 
the American college student. 

$3.00 per copy 

GRAYMOOR PRESS PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel. 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





COME TO THE SOUTH, serve in the mis- 
sionary apostolate with the Handmaids 
of the Church. Please write: Sister Mary, 
1840 Pigeon Point Road, Beaufort, South 
Carolina. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514”, 6”, 642” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples. 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MARIAN YEAR 1954—Independent Euro- 
pean itineraries carefully prepared. Group 
travel also. Reasonable prices. For in- 
formation write: O'BRIEN TOURS, 
P. O. Box 4935, Washington 8, D. C. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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dear Son for a sign and sure token of 
His love. Unbearably demeaned, 
shockingly humble, our God of maj- 
esty and King of Glory has become 
one of us. He has come—He himself 
has said it—a plain, busy merchant, 
to traffic for our love. 

God’s love is almost embarrassing, 
almost painful. The Divine Majesty 
should fling crashing from the heavens 
His royal mandate commanding our 
dutiful love. Instead, He comes beg- 
ging it, wearing our “muddy vesture 
of decay.” The Supreme Being ought 
to blind us with a blazing epiphany 
that would flame from pole to pole. 
Instead, He whimpers and wails a 
little in His Mother’s arms, as good 
Joseph shields his lantern lest even 
that wan, pale light dazzle the eyes 
of God. The Lord of all should have 
sent but a servant of His, another and 
final prophet who with a voice of 
thunder would serve us notice of one 
last chance to love our God or else 
perish horribly forever. But no, this 
astonishing and gentle God of ours 
will Himself come—Ipse veniet!—to 
save us from our follies. 

Christmas is the feast and holyday 
of love. 

These human hearts of ours can be 
hard enough, heaven knows. They can 
hold out in cold and stubborn pride 
against many a tender plea and gentle 
overture. Still, the human heart must 
have a melting-point. The melting- 
point (oh, surely, Mother of Christ!) 
must be the cave, and the manger, 
and God crying, a baby. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 


THEATRE 

















RICHARD III, presented at City Cen- 
ter Theatre by the New York City 
Center Theatre Company, happens to 
be production III of the current se- 
ries of four plays at the 55th Street 
playhouse. Since José Ferrer, starred 
as Richard, was also starred in the two 
preceding plays—Cyrano de Bergerac 
and The Shrike—and will be starred 
in the following Charlie’s Aunt, wise- 
crackers are suggesting that José III 
might be a more appropriate title for 
the City Center production. The sug- 
gestion, as might be expected, comes 
most often from theatregoers who 
think Mr. Ferrer is less than adequate 
in the role. 

To your reviewer, whose former ac- 
quaintance with Shakespeare’s horror 
play has been limited to shuddering 
in an armchair, Mr. Ferrer’s portrayal 
of the hunchback king is an impressive 
performance. Richard III is not a 
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tragedy in the sense that Macbeth is 
tragic, portraying the spiritual decline 
of a noble character. It is an Elizabe- 
than Mickey Spillane story of blood 
and lust without Mike Hammer split- 
ting skulls and kicking teeth out. 

While the title character is clearly 
an incarnation of evil, the many facets 
of his malice confront an actor with 
a puzzling choice of interpretations. 
It would not be amiss, for instance, 
to explain Richard in psychiatric terms 
as a malformed and hideous man seek- 
ing power in compensation for his de- 
formity. Mr. Ferrer chooses—and 
rightly, your observer thinks—to por- 
tray him as a more ruthless Iago play- 
ing for larger stakes. Disdaining to 
descend to such petty mischief as 
making a naive husband jealous, he 
directs his malevolence toward win- 
ning a crown, casually murdering any 
one who stands in his way. Mr. Fer- 
rer, by coloring the role with a grisly 
humor, changes a soulless monster into 
a vicious man. 

The numerous dukes, lords, dow- 
agers, lieutenants of the Tower and 
first and second murderers are cred- 
itably represented by too many com- 
petent actors to mention. Margaret 
Webster directed the production and 
Richard Whorf designed the setting. 
Background music was composed and 
conducted by Alex North, and Emeline 
Roche is billed as costume director. 


MADAM, WILL YOU WALK. Sidney 
Howard, whose talent probably had 
not fully matured when he died, either 
wrote or collaborated in writing several 
plays worthy of permanence in our 
national drama. The current produc- 
tion at the Phoenix, however, is not 
one of them. 

Howard apparently was a brilliant 
but unstable genius who was at his 
best when leaning on a steadier co- 
worker—a_ superlative actress like 
Catharine Cornell in Alien Corn, or 
a sympathetic collaborator like Will 
Irwin, who helped him write Lute 
Song. Working on his own, he could 
come up with an interesting theatre 
piece like They Knew What They 
Wanted, which hardly any one would 
call a work of real importance. 

The play currently residing at the 
Phoenix, under the auspices of 
T. Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton, owes its surface attractive- 
ness to two fine actors, Jessica Tandy 
and Hume Cronyn. A fantasy that 
deals with communication between 
the natural and supernatural worlds, 
there are scenes in which chairs move, 
doors open by themselves and a statue 
in Central Park comes to life. The 
play itself never comes to life, how- 
ever, in spite of the labors of the stars 
and a willing supporting cast. 

The production was directed by Mr. 
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Cronyn and Norman Lloyd. Donajj 
Oenslager designed the sets. 
Madam is the first of a series g 
plays to be presented by a group ¢ 
persons well-known in the theatre, jy 
what appears to be another effort t 
make a go of repertory. Their ney 
production will be Shakespeare; 
Coriolanus. THEOPHILUS LEwis 





FILMS 








—— 


THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 
(United Artists) and ANNAPURNA 
(Mayer-Kingsley), as is more or less 
self-evident, are both documentary 
records of epic mountain-climbing ex. 
peditions. In recent years it has be. 
come standard practice for any group 
undertaking a hazardous junket of 
this sort to take along a movie camera, 
preferably, as in both these cases, a 
Technicolor one. The drawback to 
this photographic method of reporting 
is that in situations of extreme stress 
the participants are too concerned 
with the all-important matter of self. 
preservation to use a camera. As a 
result the moments that armchair ad- 
venturers would find most exciting go 
unrecorded. (The final assault and 
the reaching of the summit was not 
filmed in either instance.) Neverthe- 
less, edited with any degree of skill, 
the footage brought back from such 
an expedition imparts to family audi- 
ences a vicarious thrill and a sense of 
participation in high adventure which 
cannot be derived from a written 
account. 

The two expeditions are a study in 
contrasts. The Everest one was on a 
large scale, painstakingly planned, 
lavishly financed from private and 
public British funds and thoroughly 
equipped. Fourteen tons of supplies 
were assembled at the 18,000-foot 
base camp, three tons of which were 
divided into forty-pound loads and 
carried several thousand feet higher 
by porters. (Even this seemingly mas- 
sive material support furnished only 
a bare minimum of such vital neces- 
sities as oxygen tanks.) And the ad- 
venture ended on a note of unmarred 
triumph as word of the conquest of 
the world’s highest peak was flashed, 
with a magnificent stroke of dramatic 
timing, on the day that Great Britain 
crowned her new Queen. 

Lacking the resources, the logis- 
tical support and the scientific plan- 
ning of the British expedition, the 
climbing of Annapurna (a Himalayan 
peak some 2,500 feet lower than 
Everest) by a group of Frenchmen 
seems the more notable achievement. 
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Liturgical music 
Eprtor: Three cheers for Frank Rob- 
erts’ Nov. 21 article, “We shall have 
music (liturgical) .” 

Like Mr. Roberts, all too often we 
have been distracted by church choirs. 
Certainly if grade school children can 
be taught to sing intricate harmony 
arrangements, they can be taught to 
sing plain chant. Having become 
familiar with its beauty, they would 
grow up on the best and would never 
again be satisfied with less. 

Recently we had the good fortune 
to hear some tape recordings of Grego- 
rian chant as sung by the monks at 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey. Truly this is the 
only fitting background to the drama 
of the Mass. 

RICHARD AND Marie KUNDER 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Epitor: Although I am well aware 
that in many churches the choir loft 
has been confused with the concert 
hall, I hope that the pendulum does 
not swing too far in the other direc- 
tion. 

The Bible is full of references to 
joyful music. St. Paul made use of 
local customs that did not run con- 
trary to Christ’s teaching. When we 
go to Church we are supposed to take 
part in the Mass by following the 
service with the help of our Missal. 
I firmly believe in the dialogue Mass, 
musical or otherwise. For the choir, 
or any part of the choir, to break into 
the service with any music that is 
not appropriate to what is going on 
at the altar at that time, is distracting. 
For the congregation to do the same 
thing, or to be asked to do the same 
thing, is even more distracting. 

JouN DEP. BurkiTT 

Great Barrington, Mass. 


Epitor: Permit me to add my cent’s 
worth to two problems discussed in 
your Dec. 5 Correspondence. 

What Fr. Robinson says concerning 
the difficulties in getting male adults 
to sing at services is true. Most hymns, 
and especially Gregorian chant, are 
written too high. The average con- 
gregation just does not have enough 
tenor voices. If Gregorian chant should 
be rendered by male choirs, why not 
accommodate it to the average male 
range? Half of our men simply will 
not reach the high notes. Most of our 
organists cannot transpose it to a 
lower key. Let’s have something done 
about it. 

As to medical service to veterans, 
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let me say that I, too, am a veterg 
of World War II. Considering 4 
truly exorbitant fees charged by ey 
small-town physicians ($1 a 
$150 for an hour’s operation plus, 
few bedside visits) it does not com 
with good grace from the medical py, 
fession to begrudge the veterans why 
lost job opportunities and wages dy. 
ing the war years the medical gq. 
vices for non-service-connected dis 
abilities. Doctor shortage. and 
reasonable fees are the sure 
toward socialized medicine for al], 
(Rev.) Uric J. PROELLER 
Orrin, N. D. 


The mentally handicapped 
Eprror: It is surprising that the 
factual article on disability by Rey, 
Gordon George, S.J., (Am. 11/14) en. 
tirely omits mental retardation. Yet, 
in a population sample, this disability 
by far exceeds any other single dis 
ability. 

Of the mentally retarded, 75 pe 
cent reach a mental age of eight to 
twelve years. This group can be highly 
socialized, and with training in special 
classes can become self-supporting, 
The educational and vocational neglect 
of these persons in many parts of our 
country is shocking and represents a 
significant economic loss and acute 
personal deprivation. 

An additional 20 per cent of the 
mentally retarded attain a mental age 
from three to eight years. These also 
can benefit from training in groups 
and are capable of limited vocational 
adjustment. 

In November, 1951 a group of 
parents in this city developed the Aid 
Retarded Children Sheltered Work 
shop. Eighteen young persons who 
on the whole would be classified in 
the second, or more severely hand 
capped, group have been usefully em- 
ployed since that time at a simple task 
of processing used newspapers for 
sale to wholesale companies. They 
have earned carfare, spending money 
—but most of all have achieved 4 
sense of dignity and self-respect. 

We feel this venture offers limited 
but nevertheless valid proof that the 
mentally handicapped should be it- 
cluded in our thinking about rehabil- 
tation. There are a few differentiating 
factors in offering rehabilitation to amy 
specific group, but the common factors 
found in all groups of disabled seem 
to outweigh the differences. 

Mrs, Joun O. FRENCH 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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